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possible from some observations, and explains why other
sets of figures must always remain without any physical
significance.

THEOEETIOAL DEVELOPMENTS.

We may notice here an attempt which has been made
by one school of meteorologists to deduce all weather
a priori from changes in the radiative energy of the sun;
that is to say, that from a knowledge of greater or less heat
being emitted by the sun, they would treat the consequent
alteration of weather as a direct hydrodynamical problem.
Given an earth surrounded by fifty miles of damp air, and
a sun at varying altitude, and of varying radiative energy,
deduce from that all the diverse changes of weather. This
is doubtless a very tempting ideal, for there is no doubt
that the sun's heat is the prime mover of all atmospheric
circulation; but when we have explained what the nature
of weather-changes is, we shall see that there is little
hope that this method will ever lead to satisfactory
results.

Other meteorologists, who lay less stress on the vary-
ing power of the sun, have taken up the indications of
synoptic charts, and endeavoured to construct a mathe-
matical theory of cyclones and the general circulation of
the atmosphere. ITerrel, Mohn, Gulberg, Sprung, and
others, have all started with the analysis of the motion of
a free mass of air on the earth's surface, first given by
Professor Ferrel, and worked out, from that and other
general principles, schemes of the nature and propagation
of cyclones, and of the general distribution of pressure
over the world. Though, as will be seen hereafter, the